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Advertising and* the advertising^erscn have long been 
the subjects of criticism that has been proapteaFand reiniorced by' 
consume risn' and aass media^ A survey, conducted to determine present 
attitudes tonard the advertising perscr, involved 70 advertising 
majors and an equal number of other college undergraduates; .all 
completed questionnaires assigning cej;;t^in personality traits to 
advertising persons. Results indicatied that the traits most 
associated with advertising persons are "original" and' "creative," 
and that most ,of the subjects considered such persons to te^right, 
energetic, extroverted, trendsetters, and interested in ideas. 
However, a* negative note was indicated by tfce fact that a large 
percentage o^ both groups considered advertising persons to be glib,* 
superficial, aggressive, neurotic, opportunistic, and heavy drinkers. 
Negative opinions among advertising majors tended to increase with 
training, reflecting educators* doncein that the single, most 
importamt problem in teaching advertising in the university is the 
perceived disreput ability of the profession. (DF)- 
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Advertising and the man who works in advertising have long been the 

I 

subjects of criticism in American society. Advertising is said to promise 
and then disappoint/ to perauade and betray, ajid to trade public well-being 
for personal profit; the public is afraid of being brainwashed, liianipulated 
and having its children led astray • It is common to blame the hum2m element 
in advertising, the man who chooses advertising as a profession, as the supreme 
ogre. , * ^ v 

The mass media have often reinforced 'this opinion. Movies, plays, novels 
and tales from admen seem to present a consistently negative image of the ad- 
vertising executive. 

The growing conceim with consumerism in America has pronqpted an es- 
peci£dly unconqplimentary view of advertising men. Both Leo Burnett and E.B. 
Weiss have, expressed concern at the effect this may have on talented young 
people already in the business or on those who may have hoped ^ make ad- ' 
vertising their career chqice.^ 

The reality of this image is, probably, of interest to most admen and 
'future admen. Is the advertising man saint dr sinner, creative or hard- 
nosed businessman, satisfied or unsatisfied in his work? 

The im&ge of the modem adman has_been reflected in books, plays, motion- 
pictures ^d television shews. He seems to be most often portrayed as an 

unethical huckster who is more concerned with his own personal welf2Lre than 

( 

with anything else. This image has been espec-ietlly evident in the last ten 
to fifteen years since the dawn of the "Age of Consimeristn.*' 

' The number of second-rate novels about the advertising man may be 
indeterminable. Lest Uie reader scoff at the mcon^limentazy image as being 
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the exaggerated, sensatiorjal woirk of low-grade novelists, it should be 
noted that the image is constant througSout the media — in books^ plays, • 
motion-pictures and television shows , 

V 

" While numerous publicopinion polls have bfeen conducted to determine '* 
the image of advertising, there have been very few that have uncovered the 
image of the advertising prswiJtitioner. This study will examine the existing 
public opinion surveys on the advertising man and will incorporate pertinent 
portions of studies Ion the institution of advertising. 

Most of these public opinion studies were, however, conducted immediately 
following a prosperous decade in American advertising, prior to the rise of 
our "Ralph Nader America." According to nvanerous articles in the advertising 
trade p\i>li cation. Advertising Age , the rise of consumerism has caused a*- 
serious "shakedovm" in the advertising business t admen have a poorer mas*s 
media image than ever before; there eu:e more admen drop-outs than ever be- 
fore; and fewer young people eire being attracted to advertising as a career. 3 

In order to determine if the adman is perceived negattlvely among a 
group *of students at The Pennsylvania State Uni^rsity^^-an opinioj^* survey 
^fnkoaq advertising majors was conducted. 

This s,tudy should prove interesting not only to those in the advertising 

business^' but especially to those who educate the future-admen. E.B. Weiss,. 

a long-time opinion leader among advertising personnel, expressed concern 

about the futiire of adve,iftising in light o£ a discontent among young people 

interested in the business t " 

^ . L ••••the image creator has an even poorer public image right 
iiow (1970) among more opinion leaders than ever before. Indeed, 
Jright new advertising may €U:tually have a less ap^aling pv<blic 
fimage with our more intelligent public segments, than is trvie, of * ^ 



Jany other major part of the business community 



There is little doiabt that this is especially true 
with respect to the more intelligent and better educated-- 
acjong ou^- younger generations. In this age of youth revolt, * 
that edone spells tro\3ble for tjpie future of advertising in ^ * 
.the new society t^at is evolving.^ ^ * 

The 'advertisings-man's image will first be examined through public 

opinion polls conducted by others; then the Pennsylvania State* University 

sttjdy will be presented. ^ ^ 

Public Opinion Polls Aboqfe^ Advertising As An Institution 

The fisst and one of the most massive studies was conducted by Neil 
H. Borden in conjunction wiJJi the Harvard Business School. Respondents 
reacted to ten economic, social and content statements about advertising; 
no statefljents were posed as to the personality or traits ^^^the advertising 
man.- At 'O^time (1930 's) when it has been. shewn that criticisin of advertising 
and the adman was rather high, Borden found surprisingly positive attitudes 
toward the institution of advertising. Criticism^ rested largely on the 
economic instability of the times. ^ 

The George Gallx:^) "Studies of Consumer^g|^Ration" conducted. in 19!39 
and 1940 also did not include Questions on adman but centered largely 
on social and economic effects of cidvertising. The results of this study 
seem to p2dnt a much more negative picture of the public view of advertising 
than Neil Borden's study during virtually the same time period. Eighty-one 
percent believed advertising sometimes led people to bi:ty things they did 
not want or could not afford; 49 percent favored conpulsory government grade 
labeling; 64 percent thought^there was too great a difference between manu- 
facturijig costs ani retadl costs; 51 percent favored stricter control of 
advertising content.^ 
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Two studies conducted for the Association of -National Advertisers 

* ^ * 

in 1942 and 1945 revealed positive attitudes toWard advertising in World 

War II. A lairge majority found advertising important to the war effort, 

arid 50 percent thou^t institutional advertising was important during war 

years • ' . 

A study on "Consumer Attitudes Toward Distributioji" was undertaken 

in 1948-1947 by the COTmattee on Consumer Relations in Advertising. "The 

attitudes of about 1,600 Americans toward current (1946-1947) advertising 

.and marketing practiced, including advertising and its irelationship to oux 

economic system, the cost of advertising, information and truth in advertising, 

and advertising appeals" were investigated.^ No questions on the adman 

were dlncluded. Resxilts '^f ,^the study indicated a general support of the 

economic ^pect of advertising, but the public believed it did increase 

retail prices.^ Advertising was still considered somewhai^ misleading, but 

not as much so as \t had befen in pre-war polls. ^ ' 

' In late 1950 Professor Kenneth Dameron questioned 594 teachers and. 

hotasewives on the economic and content aspects of advertising^ While 41 ^ ^ 

percent said t^ere was a trend to more truthful advertising, Printer^.s Ink 

reported, "Yet it is significant that even in these .polls, where advertising 

is looked upon most favorably by the public, there is a grim undercurrent 

of criticism. "10- A large majority wanted more information in ads and thoug^it 

advertising encouraged* neople to b\y things they did not want or could not 

afford.^ IJiirty-four percent thought advertising was in "bad taste. "^2 ^ 

Another study of tfie early 1950 *s was "conducted by mail with the 
* > 
1,500 families. in the Macfadden Wage Earner Forum panel and distributed 

,throu^ the United States' in proportion to wage-earner concentraticai 
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/husband's, occ\5>ation the determinant*)"^*^ Baiier and Greyser reported 

» * 

that a favorable view of advertising indicated by this study; the 

criticism cehtergd on lack' of infonnatioi^nn ads, but general icaiomic and 

social aspects of advertising were rated favorably* 

* \ 

A poll taken In California in 1953 revealed conparable results. Ad- 
vertising was viewed as generally beneficial/to our socie^, but a majority 
thought advertising increased prices and caiased people to buy things^they 
did notr^want or could not laf ford. ^ * ~ • 

A Gallx:^) and Robinson "Mirror of America" stud/, conducted among house- 
wives in 1958, aice again revealed thi^/^aradox. While generally favorable 
in their attitudes toward the economic effects of advertising, tfie house- 
wives overwhelmingly agreed advertising was somewhat dishonest.. Seventy^ * 
one percent said adverJILsing was an insult to people's intelligence;, however, 
a surprising 86 percent said we were bette^ off with advertising thai) with- 
out it. 16 ' ' ' ^ 

•A Gallx:^) Redbook Study conducted in 1959 revealed virtually the same 
results; however, it edso showed conclusively for the first time that the \' 
more highly educated had a more n'fegative view o£ advertising than less well- , 
educated counterparts. 

in 1961 a sequel to tiie Field California Poll of 1953 was undertaken^ 
The study revealed a somewhat less favorable view of advertising in 1961 
th^ in 1953. "«ore people were opposed to advertising on specific issues 
than eight years eatrlier."!^ ^ 

Arising from concern of sane admen over the image of advertising, tl^e 
American Association of Advertising Agencies sponsored HiTl Knowlton's 
Attitude Survey of Opinion Leaders in 1961. lumbers of the academic.com- , 
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(husband's occi^atlon the deters^nant.) "^^ Bauer and Greyser reported 
that a favorable view of advertising w$is indicated by this study; the 
criticism cehtergd on lade of information ads, but general Economic and 
social aspects of advertising were rated vavor ably. 

A poll taken In Cftlifoxnia in 1953 revbaled comparable results. Ad- 
vertising was viewed as generally beneficial \o our socially, but a majority 

thought advertising increased prices and caused people to buy things they 

-Hi 

did not^want or could not afford.^ * ~ 

A Gallup and Robinson "Mirror of America" stud/, conducted among house- 
wives in 1958, once again revealed thi^/^aradox. While generally favorable 
in their attitudes toward the economic effects of advertising, tlie house- 
wives overwhelmingly agreed advertising was somewhat dishonest. Seventj^r 
one percent sadd adver||^sing was an insult to people's intelligence;, however 
a surprising 86 percent said we were bette^ off with advertising thaj) with- 
out it.^ 

-A Gallup Kedbook Study conducted in 1959 revealed virtueilly the same 
results; however, it edso showed conclusively for the first time that the 
more highly educated had a more negative view of advertising than less well- 
educated counterparts.^'^ > - . 

In 1961 a sequel to tYie Field California Poll of 1953 was undertaken. 
The study revealed a somewhat less favorable view of advertising in 1961 
th^ in 1953. "I^ore people were opposed to advertising on specific issues 
thAn eight year^ earlier. "18 

Arising from concern of sane admen over the image of advertising, th6 
Anerican Association of Advertising Agencies sponsored Hill & JCnowlton's 
Attitude Survey 6f Opinion Leaders in 1961.^^ i^embers of the academic com-. 



munity,^ business executives, clergymen, editors and government officials 

were questioned on various social and economic aspects of advertising. 

While an overwhelming majority found advertising a productive force in ^ 

the economy, content ax\d lack- of infonhation were criticized, and clergy- 

men exjSressed concern over "advertising's dedication to 'g!s£ed and profit'. "^^ 

Louis Harris and Associates' Study of the Attitudes of Codmunity Leaders 

Toward the Advertising Industry^ conducted in 1962, showed nearly identical 

results. Economic aspects Were generally regarded as positive, whlde content 

21 

aixd lack of information were often held in disregard. 

In 1962 the Harvard Business Review studied the attitudes of 2,400. 

' > ' 22 ^ ' ' 

business executives tow€u:d advertising* ^ Once again, this group saw ad- 

vertising as extremely important economically, but they were more negative 

concemlng the social aspects of advertising. Business executives often 

' thought advertising persuaded people to "buy things they should not buy," V.^.^^ 

* and they generall^^Mreed standards and quality should be upgraded. 

The most recent and the most extensive §tudy of the, public's view of 

advertising was conducted by Raymond A. Bauer and Stephen A. Greyser in 1967. 

Sponsored by the Harvard Business School and the American Association of 

^Advertising Agencies, this comprehensive^ nationwide study • examined many 

aspects of €he social, economic and informational criticisms of advertising. 

The study did not, however, examine any criticism or opinions on the admen. 

Bauer and Greyser, in their summaury of overall attitudes of Americauis toward 

advertising, found 41 percent favorable toward advertising in general. The 

remaining Americans were either mixed, indifferent or unfavorable in their 

► Bauer and Grevser indicated that thev found no de/^line in ^ 



opinions. Bauer and Greyser indicated that thiey found no de^^jline in 
advertising's popularity over the 1960 's afs had been indicated in a Briti 
study of the same perio^.^^ This seems to be in contrast with the Field 
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Califomm poll which did see a decline in. advertising' s popularity from 

1953 to 19^61.^^ Furthermore, it has been noted th^t in a 1960 study by * 

Universal Marketing Research, 55 percent of the American public was generally 

favorable towards advertising, in corapeurison with Bauer eind Gr6yser's 41 
perceYit.27 * 

Public Opinion Polls About the Advertising Man / ^ 

The first (emd the only) adman studies concerned primarily with the y 
public image of the adman appeared in the early 1960's. One study, whose 
dual purpose was to determine the public image of the adman and to see whether 
that image could be altered by the use of cin advertising campaign, was con- 
ducted at a midwest university in 1960-1961.^^ Admen were labeled imag^in- * 



ative, creative, opportunistic, 
colorful, successful, hard-work, 



Ivy League, aggressive, materialistic, 

ng, cind conformist; they were not considered 



responsible, honest, intelligent^, .thoughtful of ojthers, - happy , civic minded, 
or friendly. Thus, while students did associaj^ some positive traits 
with the advertising executive, tnere was cin obvious negative undertone. 

A more positive view of the adfiian was obtained in 1961 in a "special 
survey conduced for Broadcasting by The Pulse Inc."^^ The 1,000 people 
questioned in ten major United States cities were generally favorable towards 
advertising; they labeled the adman jintelligent/clever imaginative/or i- 
ginal," "gregarious/extrovert," "amhitious/aggressiye," "well-educated/well- 
informed," "good salesman," and "average." Only a few found him a "showman/ 
actor," "neurotic/nervous," "anxious," "^rogeint," or "superficial."^^ 

Another s^udy ^as conducted about the adm2m in 1961 for Advertising Age . 

) 

Admen 2md their non-advertising neighbors were asked in personally conducted 
interviews about the traits of the adman. 1?^ In general advertising men were 
more positive in their assessment of fellow idmen thcin the "neighbors" were. 
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Calif omrp poll which did see a decline in advertising's popularity from 

1953 to ISJei.^^ Furthermore, it has been noted that in a 1960 study by * 
\ Ik • • * 

Universal Marketing Research, 55 percent of the American pxiblic was generally 
favorable towards advertising, in comparison with Bauer and Greyser's 41 
perceVit.^^ t 

Public Opinion Polls' About the Advertising Man 

The first [and the only) adman studies concerned primarily with the 
public image of the adUSan appeared in the early 1960's, One study, whose 
dual purpose was to determine the public image of the adman and to see whether 
that image could be altered, by the use of an advertising campaign, was con- 
ducted at a midwest university in 1960-1961,^® Admen were labeled imagin- ^ 



ative, creative, opportunistic, 



Ivy League, aggressive, materialistic. 



colorful, successful, hard-working, and conformist; they were not considered* 
responsible, honest, ititelligentl, thoughtful of ojthei's, happy, civic minded, 

or friendly. Thus, while students did associa^ some positive traits 

i 

with the advertising executive, tnere was an obvious negative undertone. 

A more positive view of the adman was obtained in 1961 in a "special 
survey conduced for Broadcasting by T)ie Pulse Inc."^^ The 1,000 people 
questioned in ten major United States cities were generally favorable towards 
advertising; they labeled the adman jintelligent/clever ^'imaginative/ori- 
ginal," "gregarious/eictrovert," "ambitious/aggressive," "well-educated/well- 
informed," "good salesman," and "average.'" Only a few found him a "showman/' 
actor," "neurotic/nervous," "anxious," "arrogant," or "superficial."^^ 

Another study was conducted about the adman in 1961 for Advertising Age . 
Admen emd their non-advertising neighbors were asked in* personally conducted 
interviews adx)Ut the traits of the adman. In general advertising men were 
xaore positive in their assessment of fellow ddmen than the "neighbors" were. 

9 



The "neighbors," representing the public viewpoint, did' not consider the 
adman a solid citizen or honest'^and straightforward; only a few "neighbors" 
saw him as Responsible. The "neighbors" considered the advertising man * 
^s only mildly energetic and bright; however, he was considered original 
and creative and interested in ideas. fie was extroverted, mildly aggressive 
^lib and si^erficial, but was considered only mildly irresponsible, clannish 
and snobbish. However, the public saw the advertising practitioner as 
overwhelmingly "Ivy League," opportunistic, neurotic and a heavy drinker. 
No one rated him as the "average man" or considered him dull, it appeared 
that the "neighbors" would rather have had just about anybody live next 
to them than an adman. ^'^ 

Advertising people rated themselves as highly interested in ideas, 
original and creative, extroverted, trendsetters, bright young men or wmen, 
energetic and aggressive. They considered themselves gl.ib/superf icia^l, 
opportunistic, hea^vy drinkers. Ivy League, Conservative Republicans, ir- 
responsible, and Honest/straight-forward to a lesser extent than did the 
"neighbors. "^^ ' Kot one ad&an considered himself to be a solid citizen, 
an introvert, wishy-washy, an "average man," or dull.'^O 

The Study at the Pennsylvania State Univeifsity 

The public opinion studies on the adman were conducted prior to the' 
ri?e of our "Ralph Nader America." According to many, the rise in con- 
sumerism has caused a negative »image of Advertising and its practitioners; 
admen have a poorer mass media image than ever before, and there are more 
admen drop-outs than -ever before. This study at>he Pennsylvania State 
University was conducted to determine the im^ge of the adman held by a group 
of college advertising majors, the admen of tomorrow, and by group of 
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their non-advertising major "neighbors." 

As a model,, the 1961 Market Psychology Inc. atudy was used/ this study 
V(as conducted in three suburbem areas with a iarge population of admen. 
Eighty- five. advertising men and e^hty of their nt)n-advertising- "neighbors""' ^ 
were interviewed. Twenty- four traits were substituted into the following 

question: "Which industry would somepne Who is, a be most 

inclined to get into?" (The traits' were: solid citizen, honest/straight- 
forward^ reliable/responsible, energetic, bright young man/woman, interested 
in ideas, trendsetter,' original .and creative, "average man," introvert, 
extrovert, aggressive, dull, irresponsible, glib/superficial, wishy-washy, 
clannish, snobbish. Ivy League, opportunistic, neurotic, heavy drinker, 
liberal Democrat, conservative Republic2m.) Respondents were asked to assign 
one of the following six industries to each ti^ait: banking and finance, 
retail business, advertising, teaching-education, manufacturing, and self- 
employed pifofessional. ? ^ — ^ 

Following the Market Psychology Inc. format, advertising majors and 
non-'adver tiding majors (their "neighbors") \^ere questioned at The Pennsylvania 
State University. There were 70 advertising majors who fcould be reached 
through advertising classes. By using a large lecture class, it was possible i 
to obtain an equal number of non-advertising majors, Non-adverJ:ising majors 
were asked to sign up for the survey until 70 volvmteers were obtained. 

Unlike the previous study among admen and their neighbors, this study 
at The Pennsylvania State University corvtained questions on specific demo- 
graphics. Therefore, two different questionnaires were distributed with 
different questions on demographics for advertising majors and for non- 
majors; the original pe^rsonality/ trait questions remained the same for each 
group. 

♦ 

The data wad first analyzed on a trait by trait basis in descending 

-II" ' 
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order of frequency of mention by the total seunple. To .determine possible 
differences between categories o^f the demographic sxib-groups, (major/non- 
niajor, positive/negative view'of advertising, etc*), a Chd-square test wa^ . 
Used. Tendencies noted throughout the data will be presented; the differences 
are not statistically significant unless designated as such. 

Original gmd Creative 

The trait overwhelmingly associated with the adman by the total sainple 
(ad majors eind non-majors) was original and creative. In all categories 
the percentage rating for original eind creative* was 50 percent or above. 
When asked whether they considered advertising a positive or a negative ^ 
force in Americcin society, even the majority of the thirty-four respondents 
in the total saimple who thought advertising was a negative force considered 
the advertising ma?i original and cre*ative. There was a statistically sig- 
i>ificemt difference in the response of ad majors versus non-ad majors. Fewer 
non-majors considered the adman original cind creative than majo'rs did (X = 

-a ' 

7.6136, p< ,05 — see figure 1), A larger per9entage of females than males 
considered admen original cind creative, but this difference was not statistically 
significant. This tendency was especially evident- among pon-majors. The ^ 

sub-group w^th fewest respondents v^o considered "^the adman original emd 

— /" 

creative wa? non-majors who hel3 a negative view of 'advertising; a larger 

• \ <• 

percentage of majors with a negative view of advertising considered the adman 
original and creative than did non-majors with a negative view* ^ More non- 
majors who knew cin adman or an ad major personally found him original and 
creative than did those who had no contact with admen. The mass media did 
not have amy specific effect on opinion for the whole sample, but among ad . 
majors, 100^ percent of those who said the mass media had not affected their 
opinion considered the. adman original and creative; 70 percent of the ad 
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order of frequency of mention by thfe total sample. . To determine possible 
differences between categories of^ the demographic sub-groups, (major /non- 
major, positive/negative view pf advertising, netc.)/ a Chi-squcu:e test waa 
Used. Tendencies noted throughout the data will be presented; the differences 
are not statistically significant unless designated as such. 

Original amd Creative 

The trait overwhelmingly associated with the adman by the total sample 
(ad majors emd non-majors) was original and creative. In all categories 
the percentage rating for original and creative*was 50 percent or above. 
When asked whether the^ considered advertising a ftositive or a negative 
force in American society, even the majority of the thirty-four respondents 
in the total sample who thought advertisi«ng was a negative force considered 
the advertising map original and creative* There was a statistically sig- 
nificcint difference in the response of ad majors versus non-ad majors. Fewer 

• V ' ' ' ' • ' '2 

non-ma;}ors considered the adman original and creative than majors fiid (X = 

7.6136, p<.05 — see figure 1). A larger per9entage of females than males 

considered admen original eind creative, but this difference was not statistically 

significant. This tendency was especially evident among non-majors. The ^ 

sub-group with fewest respondents who considered "the adman original and 

creative wa? non-majors who hel3 a negative view of 'advertising; a ^Larger 

percentage of majors with a negative view of advertising considered the admari 

original and creative than did non-ma j of s with a negative view. More non- 

majors who knew cin adman or. an ad major personally found him original ^md 

♦ 

creative than did those who had no pontact with admen. The inass media did 
V 

not have einy specific effect on opinion for the whole sample, but among ad 
majors, 100 percent of those who said the mass media had not affected their 
opinion considered the, adman original and creative; 70 f^ergent of the ad 
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majors who ^aid advert£sing*]had affected their opinions cpnsidered the ad- 
"^^S^ original and creative. Aiaong non-majors, 57. 1 percent of those who said 
the mass media' had not affected* them found ifehe aSman , original ein^^ 




and 66.7 percent of thdse who said the media affected their opii^ 

. ; 1 • * • ' ' ' > ^ ' ^ 

the adman original and creative. Amdng ad majors^ the tendency to r^te.tl^e • 

•* - n \ . , , ^ ' ^ « 

, adman as original eind creative decreased as term standing increased, but no 

specific te/idertcy was shown for the total sample or for non-ma j6rs. Amoftg 

majors and non-majors, a greater number of journalism and advertisina courses 

taken tended to diminish ^he*^ feeling that admen were original and creative. 

The largest percentage of non-majors who found the ^tian original and creative 

\ ' . ^ ' - ' % . ' ' , 

were business majors, and the smallest percentage were engineers.' 



Int;erested in Ideas , , 

Within certain sub-groups^ a greater pjercentagff^f the respondents con- 
sider^d the adman. interested in id^as -than original and creative. TheSe in- 
cl^lj^fed; t^Sse with a negative view of advertising, tho,se non-majors who did 
' not. know ^admen, and 'certain term standing sub-groups. The majority of the 
t^tal sample considered the adv«2;tising mah interested in ide^s*^ Slightly 
mofe non-majors than majors considered the admem interested in ideas. A 
* larger^ ratio of females tended to be more positive than majes in Jtliis^^n- 
" stacnce. Knoji^ing" an adman personally seemed to /have ,litt?ie ef fect on the 
opinion of the norx-major#. A smaller percentage of non-majors who said the 
mass media had not affected their opinions cpnsidered tl^e adman interested 

* 'Is 

in ideas than did those who had said the media had affected them. As was the 

<* 

case with original and cre^tive^'^generally as teznn standing increased, fewer 
respondents among majors cind non-majors ranked the adman as interes^d in 
ideas. I'Ofhe ttumber of, journali^ or: advertising courses taken Jhad -n^ obvious 
feffect ^l^opinions, but a'^^ighef- percentage of majors and non-majors who -h^id 




ivertising courses at ill thought the adman interested 



^0 



in ideas than those who had none. The leurgest percentage of non-majors who 
rated the adman ^interested in ideas in Arts ^n4 Architectxife, while 

the lowest percentage was in Agriculture and HPER (health, physical education 
cind recreation) : however, at least half those in all the colleges thought 
the adms^ was interested in i^as.^ No statistically, signifi;rfant differences 
between s\ib-groups were found ^bx;. this trait. 

Trendsetter . , / , ^ 

The third trait .associated most frequently with the adman by the total 
sample was trendsetter . Fewer non-majors tended to regard the advertising 
man as a trentisetter than d^ the majors or the total Sample 1 In contrast 
td the previous two traits, a smaller Y^tio of females were negative in this 
instemce, and vej^ few female ndn-majorfifr|mked admen as trendsetters. There 
was a statistically significeint difference .between those who had a positive 
view of advertising and those who had a negative view of advertising. Those 
majors and non-majors with a negative view of advertising did not consider 
admen trendsetters; even those non-majors with a positive view of advertising 
did not usually consider the adman a trendsetter j however, majors with a positive 
view did (X^ = 3.794,, p< .ip- -see figure*2). Knowing admen personally r 
seemed to ftave little or no effect on responses to this trs^it, and the m^ss 
media also had a rather minimal effect. Term standing had no noticeable 
effect, but the number of journalism and advertising courses cimong major^ 
did; a larger percentage of advertising majors with two or more journalism ^ 

covyrses thought the adman was a trendsetter than did those with fewer courses; 

/ . . ^ 

a smaller percentage of those with two or more advertising courses thought the 

adman to be a trendsetter than did those who had fewer them three advertiadng 

courses. Among non-majors, those who had journalism courses seemed unaffected. 



but proportionately more of those who had no advertising courses found the 
atoan to be a trendsetter thein did those who had one. The ^reatedt percentage 
of respondents who considered the adman a trendsetter were business majors, 
while the smallest percentage were science majors. 

Bright Young Man or Womatir ^- ^ * - 

The fourth tra^-t most frequently associated v;ith the adman by the total 
sample was bright. More majors them non-majors thought the adman was bright. 
.A smaller percentage of females thcin 'males considered him bright. Considering 
the total sample,. a positive or, negative view of advertising had little effect 
on the opinion of the respondents; however, a larger proportion of majors 
with a negative view of adve^ising considered the adman bright than did those 
with a positive view, eind a leirger percentage of non-majors with a positive 
view of advertising considered the adman bright than those with a negative 
view did. A lerger ratio of non-majors who did not know an admem ^personally 
considered admen in general as being bright than did those who did nojt know 
one. There was a statistically significant (iifference between those who said 
the media affected ^heir opinion of admen and those who said it did not 
(X^ = 5.5275, p^.05 — see Fig\ire 3). More majors who claimed the mass media 
had no effect on their opinions found the adman to be bright, whereas a greater 
proportion of non-majors who claimed the mass media had affected them taught 
the adman was bright. ^A greater number of journalism courses seemed to re- 
suit in a more unfavorable opinion o^ the, adman in this instance, but the 
number of advertising courses had a minimal effect. A greater proportion of 
non-majors who had either journalism or advertising .courses found the adn^ 
to be brighter tiian did those who, had none. Term stlanding had little eff^t 
on the total sample or on majors, but as term stemding increased a larger 
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percentage of non-majors thought the adman -was brimit. The greatest per- 
cent4ge of respondents who considered the adman bright were in liberal arts, 
and the smallest percentage were 'in agricultiore . . 



ERJC ; 



Energetic ^ 

TJie trait next most^requentiy^attributed to the adman by the total 
sample was energetic. There was a statistically significant difference be- 
tween the responses of majors and non-majors. Majors mentioned this trait 
more often tham non-major^ in reference to the adnum (X^ = 7.7, p^ .05 — see 
fig\ire 4). In general, a smaller' percentage of males thein females considered 
the adman energetic. 'There w^ a statistically significant difference between 
those with a positive view of advertising ^nd those with a negative view. A 
greater proportion of respondents wi^th a negative view of advertising found 
\ the admsm energetic than did thosa'with a positive? view of advertising 

y ' ' - . 

{X^ - 5.3076, p^.05 — see figtire 5). The mass media had minimal influence 
on opinioiis except in thercase 6f non-majors;^ a smaller proportion pf non- 
majors who claimed the media did not: affect their opinions found the ,adm2m 
energetic thcin did those non-majors who said the media .affected their opinions. 

^ J 

A large: pej;centage of nprf^^Si^ors who did not know adman or major personally 



thougj 



the admzm to b^ energetic tnzm did those who knew 201 ' adman or an ad 
roajoi;. Among majors, a larger ^tio who had fewer than two courses in ad- 
vertisipg thought the adman was energetic than did those who^had more ad- 

nL;(^r ^g^g*^^^urnalism courses had liitle effect. 



vertising cotirses, but the ^ 
A smaller percentage of non-majors who had either journalism or advertising 
courses thought the adman q|^!rgetic tl^ did thdse who had no courses in the 
journalism department. As term stemding increased, a smaller proportion of 
majors thought th^^dman was energetic th2m did their lower term counter t- 
^rts; a generally larget percentage of nOn-majors felt the adman was energetic 

■ * ■ 
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as* term st2U\ding increased. •The largest ratio of non-majors who fovmd the adman 
to be energetic were science majors, while the smallefltt percentage were, in Art^ • 
emd Architecture emd Human Development. 



Extrovert 



The sixth trait most frequently associated wi-thHhe adman by the total sample 



was 'extroverted. Once again, moi^e majors them non-majors considered the adman 
to "be cin extrovert.- A smaller proport^n of females thcin males thought the adman 
to be an extrovert. There was a statistically significcint difference between 
those who had a positive view of advertising emd those who iiad a negative vi6w of 
advertising in their * response to this question. A smaller percentage of majors 
who had a negative vi^w of advertising found the admcin to be 6m extrovert than dJ.d 
those who held a positive view of advertising, but among non-majors the difference 
was minimal (X^ ="7.7631, p< .01—see figure 6). In .general, among the sub-group 

' ; ^ / 

that said the media had affected their opinions,-* a larger proportion found the 
adman to be an extrovert than did those who said the media had not affected their 
opinions* A smaller percentage of those who did not know an adman or ad major 
personally thou^t. admen were extroverts them did those who did not know one. A ^ 

i 

larger proportion of non-majors who had taken advertising courses thought admen 
were extroverts than did those non-majors who' had not taken emy advertising 
courses, but journalism courses seemed to have little effect on the respondents; 
among majors, a larger percentage of those who had taken more journalism cotirses 
thought the adm£m was an extrovert than did those who had te^en fewer journalism 
courses, but advertising courses seemed to have little effect. A smaller pro- 
portion of advertising majors tend to find the adman an extrovert as "term standing 
increased; non-majors showed a generally opposite trend. The largest percentage 

of respondents who found the adman to be an extrovert were in agriculture and the. 

^ • A ' 

smallest were in HPER. 
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Aggressive ' . * '* 

The trait mentioned seventh most frequently by the total sainple was aggressive. 

• «, * 

More majors than non-majors considered the^ adman *to be aggressive, but the di^- 
ference was not significant. In general/ proportionately more females than males 
found the adman to be aggressive. Among the total sfunpleja positive or a negative 
view of advertising did not seem to affect the respondents* opinion on the ag- 
gressiveness of the adman;* however, ^ greater proportion of majors with a neg- 
ative view of advertising considered the a^ian aggressive than did those non-majors 
with a positive view of advertising, ^ere^ was a statistically signif icant 
difference in the responses of those who said the mass media affected their, opinion 
and those who said it ^id not. Of the total sample, a small^ percentage of those 
who said the mass media did not affect their opinion of the adman found the adman 
aggressive than did those who said it did; majors agreed with the total sample, but 
non-majorV considered the opposite to be true. (X^ ^ 4.286, p< .05 — see figure 7) 
smaller propoftion of non-majors who did not know ait adman or ad ma^or personally 
thought admen, in general, ^to be mor^' aggressive than did those who knew one. There 
was a statistically significant difference in bpinioi\s of those non-majors who 
took journalism or advertising courses' and .thos,e who did not. A greater proportion 
who had taken either journalism or advertising courses thought the adman to be 
aggressive than did tViose non-majors who had taken none- (X^ ^ 8.706, p<,.01— |ee 
figure 8). Among ad majors, the greater the number of journalisp courses' taken, 
the mor/a respondents considered the adman aggressive, the^ greater the number of 
advertising courses taken, the less the respojidents considered him aggressive. Term 
standing did not seem to have a significant effect on the . responses of any group, 
but among majors a gradual decrease in agg^ssiveneBs associated with the adman 
appeared as term standing increased. The greatest percentage of non-majors who 
found the adman aggressive wejjp in business. The smallest percentage were in ^ 
•English and education. * * 
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Gllb/SuperflclaX ^ ' 

Gllb/svtperficlal was the eighth trait most frequently associated with 
the adman by the total san^le* A statistically signi^ic£mt (difference was 
ijoted l^etween the responses of majors amd non-md jt)rs . More non-majors at- 
■,tributed this trait to the adman than did non-majors {X^ = 2,7185, p^.lO^ 
see figure 9). Sex did not seem to affect responses except in the case of 
females who were not advertising majors. A smaller proportion found the ad- 

/. • 

man glib/superf icial'thcin did their male counterparts, i^n all cases^ those 
who had a positive view of advertising considered the, admcin glib/superficial ^ 
.proportionately less frequently them did those who Kad^a negative view of 
advertising. Knowing ^x\ adman personally hid a negligible effect on the 

response of the non -majors; the mass media had no noticeable effect on the 

♦ . » *♦ . • ' 

total sample, but a larger percentage of majors who said the media had in- 

fluenced their opinion of the adman found the advertising man to be glib/ 

superficial them did^ those who said the media did not affect them, while 

fewer non-majors who said the media affected them found the adman to be glib/^ 

* superficial them did those non-majors who ^aid .the media had rfot affected 

\ 

them. The more journalism emd advertising courses tlxe majors had-taken# 
the larger percentage of respondents considered the admeui to be glib/superficial, 
while a higher .proportion of non-majors who had no joumfilism or advertising 
courses found the adman to be glib/superficial than those who had taken such 



courses. As 'term stemding increased/ a larger percentag^ of the total sample 
found %he adman to be glib/superficikl. The? highest ratio of respondents who 
found the adman to be glib/ superficial were in agriculture, and the smallest 
ratio werd in education. 

Liberal Democrat 

^ ■ ■ I 

V 

The trait ninth most frequently attributed to the adman by the total 
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sample was liberal deoocrat; once again, more majors considered the adman a 
liberali^ deiaocrat than did non-major^. The sex of the respondents had no . -^^^ 

^ffect on their answers. There was a statistically significeint difference > 
between opinions of those who had a positive view and those who had. a negative 
view, A.'greater percentage of major's who had "a positive ,vlew of advertising 
considered the adman a liberal democrat than did those who had' a negative view^ • 
but 'the' opinion of non-majors was unaffected by their view of advertising ^ 
(X^ = 3.074, p^,10 — see figure 10). In the ^ total sample aa^d' among non-majors/ 
a greater percentage who ^aid^ the mass media affected their 'opinion of the 
admajn overwhelmingly found the advertising man a liberal dqnocrat than did 
those who said the media did not bias them, however among majors the opposite 
cAse was true. Over 50 percent of the non-majors who said the media had 
affected' them found the admcm to be a liberal democrat;; 14,3 percent of 
noD-majors who said the media did not affect th^ found the adman to be.a'. J 
liberal democrat. Those who knew admen thought the adman was a liberal 
democrat more often them those who did not know one. The number of coursejs 
in either journalism or advertising had relatively lil(€le' effect on the 

" ' \ ■ . • 

opinions of the respondents, but a mildKtendency indicat^^ the more joumalistn 

A 

courses takerx, the more the respondent considered the admcm a liberal demo- 

crat; the more advertising courses taken, the> less likely the respondent wa^ 

» * • . 

to 'consider the admem a liberal democrat. Non-majors who had either joximalism 
dr advertising courses did not think the adman^^w^s a liberal democrat as 

often as those who had none. Term stemding did* not affeet opinions on this 

} ' * * 

.question; the greatest proportion of non-major^ who found the admcm to be a 
liberal democrat were in arts ancT architecture, while the smallest propor- 
tion were in liberal arts. 

Neurotic » , ^ ' * 

The trait tenth most frequently associated with the advertising man- by 
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the to£al -saiaple was aeurotic; a significantly larger nvnnber of advertising 

majors considered the adman neurotic than did non-majors » V^JIH ^ .tlOl— 

see figuJre 11). Sex. had no obvious effects ori opinions. There was a sta- 

tlra^cally significant difference between those Vho had a positive vie^ of , 

advertising and those, who bad a negative yiew^pf advertising in their response's 

to this trait. Both majors and non-majors with a positive view of advertising . 

considered the > adm a n neurotic; the largefet number of respondents who con- 

sidered the adman neurotic were ted majors who had a positive view of advertising 

(X = 2.9006^ pN.10--^see figure 12). The mass media effect: did not seem to 

\ 

influence opinion Except in the case of majors who^ claimed it did not affect 
them; a greater percentage found the adman neurotic than did those who said 
the media did^not affect them. Knowing »an adman personally also -had no 
noticeable ^ffeqt on the responses of non-majors. A smaller per<?entage of 
non-majors who had taken journalism courses considered the admam neurotic 
than did those who had taken none; among majors, the laore journalism or ad- 
v^rtising courses taken ^ the more the respondents considered the adman neurotic • 
Term standing had little noticeable effect except among majors where a larger 
proportion found the adman neurotic as term standing increased; the greatest , 
'^percentage of non-majors who found the^dman neurotic were in engineering; the 
smallest percentage were in business cuid agriculture. * 

^ ai ^ I ^ * * 

9 * * " 

QpRort^nistiq . ' • 

The 'eleventh trait, most frequently associated with the advertising ikan 
by the total sainple was opportunistic. *There was a statistically significant 
difference between the response^ of majors and non-majors. More advertising 
majors thah non-majors considered the adman an opportunist (X^ = 4.229, p<.05 — 
see figure 13) . A larger proportion of females than males considered the adma^ 

•■ • ■ • • ' ■ . ■ X. . 
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an opporturrist, 'A positive or negative view of advertising did not seem to 
affect respondents, but knowing cin adman personally did; a staaller ratio of ^ 
non-majors who knew 2m adman found him cin opportunist thein did those who 
did not know orte. A larger percentage who said the media *had affected their 
opinions ^found the admaa to be ein opportunist than did those who said it'did^^ 
not affect them, A smaller proportion of matjors who had taken more journalism 
courses consider^ the adman an opportunist than did those who, had taken only 
a few, but a gre|iter percentage who had taken more advertising orourses foj4n(i 

^e adman. 2m opportunist than did those who ^ad taken less, Joxirnalism or 

I 

advertising courses had a negligible influence on the responses of ^non-majors . 
Term st2mding also did not kffect the opinions-^ non-majors, but as term 
standing increased among majors, they decreasingly found the advertising op- 
portunistic. The greatest ratio? of non-majors who considered the admam op- 
portunistic were* in liberal arts, the smallest percentage were In hxmian 
development, HPBR cmd engineering. 

Heavy Drinker * . . - ) 

Over 20 percenj: of the total sau^le cons idi^^c/ the adman a heavy drinker; 
more ad majors ;than non-nfajors thought thi?s trait was attributed to the adman 
{X^ = 8.1, p<. 001— see figiire 14), In general, a larger percentage of males 
than females .thought the adman was a heavy cferinker. There was a signific2mt 
difference in opinions between those who ha& a positive view of advertising 
and those who had a negative view. Those with a negative view considered the 
adman a heavy drinker more than those with a positive vi^ did (X = 3.141, 
p<.10 — see figure 15), Knowing 2m adman personally had "little effect on the 
opinions of non-majors. There was a signiflcemt difference in the responses 
of those who said the media had affected their responses and those who said 
it did not. Among majors, those who said the media had not affected their 
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an oppoxtunist^ . A positive or negative view of advertising did not seem to 
affect respondents, but knowing cin adman personally did; a smaller ratio of ^ 
non-majors who knew ax\ adman foi:^id him ein opportVinist thein did those who ^ 
did not know oile. A larger percentage who said the media had af:^ected their 
opinions ^found the admcux to be cin opportunist than did those who said it 'did , 
not affect them. A 'smaller proportion of majors who had taken more journalism 
courses consider^ the adman an opportunist "than did those who had taken only 
a few, but a gre|iter percentage who had taken more advertising courses fo\J|id^ 
the adman an opp<j>rtvinist than did those who jfiad taken less. Journalism or 
advertising co\ir)Bes had a negligible influence on the responses of non-majors. 
Term stcinding also did not affect the opinions of non-majors, but as term 

standing increased among m^ijors, they declreasin^y found the advertising op- 

lii . ^* 

portunistic. The greatest ratio of non-ma jora who considered the adman op-, 
portunistic wete ^n liberal; arts, the smallest' percentage were in hxman 
development, HPER and e;agineering. ; * 

Heavy Drinker * j 

Over 20 percent of the total sample corfsid^^d /the adman a heavy drinker; 
more ad majors .than non-majors thought thig trait was attributed to the adman 
(X^ = 8.1, pC.OOl—see figxire 14). In general, a larger percentage of males 
thatn females .thought the adman was a heavy (^-inker. There was a significant 
difference in opinions between those who 'had. a positive view of 'advertising 

and those who had a negative view. Those with a negative view considered the 

' 2 ^ 

adman a heavy drinker more than those with a. positive view did (X = 3.141, 

p<.10 — see figure 15). Knowing cin admein personally had little ef:pect on the 

opinions of non-majors. . There was a significant difference in the responses 

of those who said the media had affected their responses and those who said 

it did not. Among majors, those who said "^e media had not affected their 
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Opinion considered the adman a heavy pinker *to ^ greater degree than did * 

those wha saiti the- media had affected ,theix opinions, but among non-majors 

the findings were the opposite (X^ « 2.986, p<,^10~see f igtir^lS) . A larger 

percentage of non-majors who taken journalism or advertising courses 

considered the adman a heavy drinker than did those who had taken none; the 

more, journalism and advertising courses the majors had taken, th^ more likely 

they were to consider the advertising man a heayy drinker. As term standing 

increased, a larger ratio of majors found the adman a heavy drijiker, but non- 

majors saw little difference as ^terra standing increased. The greatest per- 

» 

CQntage^of non-ma j^ors who thought the adman was a heavy drinker were in libeiral 

arts, while education, agriculture, HPER and engineering majors did not find 

I 

the adman a heavy drinker at all. 
Irresponsible 

The next trait associated with the adman was irresponsible.^ There was 
no difference between the r^ponses of majors and non-majors, but a slightly 
larger percentage of males than females considered the adman irresponsible.^ 
'A larger ratio of majors with a negative view of the adman found him ir- 
responsible than did those With a positive view, but this made little difference 
in the responses of non-maj6rs» In general) a larger proportion who said the 
mass media had not affected their opinion foipd the '^advertising man irresponsible 
than did those who said it had; a higher percentage of non-majors who did not 
know an adman also found the adman irresponsible than did those who did know ^ 
one. No non-majors who had taken journalism or advertising courses found the . 
adman irresponsible, but a larger ratio of lihajors who had tak€m a greater number" 
of joiomalism or advertising courses thpught the adman was irresponsible than 
did those who had not tak^n as many* Term standing had littli^^fect on the 
responses of non-majors, but a slightly greater percentage of. majors considered 

■ • • . ^^'^ 
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the adman irresponsible as term standing increased. The largest percentage 
of non-majors who found the admam irresponsible were in HPER; no one in ed- 
ucation, busineks*^ agriculture, hximan development and arts and architecture 
did. / V* « ■ ^ * ^' . 

Wishy-washy 

The fotarteenth trait most frequently associated with the adman by the 
total sample was ^ wishy-washy. There was a statistically significant difference 
between the responses of majors and non-majors. More non-ma^crs than ma3ors 
attributed this'trait to the adman (X^ = 4.7726, p<.05~see fig-ore 17). A 
slightly leurger proportion of males than females considered the adman wishy- 
washy. A statistically^ significant difference was found between the responses 

E It* i 

of those, who had a negative , view of ^rdvertising cind those who "had a. positive , 
view; among majors, those with a positive view of advertising considered the 
adman more wishy-washy them those with a negative view did, but .among non- 
majors, the opinions were directly opposite = 3.359, p^'MO — see figiire 18). 
A slightly larger ratio of those wlio knew cin adman personally considered him 
wishy-washy tftan di^ those who did not know cin adman 6r ad major. Among both 
majors €md non-majors ^ a greater percentage of those who said the mass media 
had affected thfeir opinion found the adman wishy-washy than those who said ' 
the media had not affected their opinion did. Among ad majors, term stemding 

,^Jia^ little effect ^. but among non-majors as term stamding increased, a greater 
percentage of respondents found \^he adman wishy-washy. Those non-majors who 
had not taJcen amy journalism or advertising courses found the adman to be 

^wishy-washy more thcin those who had not taken |py journalism or advertising 
courses, but'aj^ng ad majors a greater proportion of those with two or ffwer 

.journalism courses found the adman wishy-washy thcin did those with three or 
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more such courses. The Opposite tendency appeared when the nuzober of ad- 

vertislng courses were oonsidered* A higher fatio of engineering majors 

and science majors considered the^ adman wishy-washy than did any of the other- 

groups of non-majors. 

The remainder, of the twenty-four traits were associated with the adman 

by less than seven percent of the total san5)ley and in general, demographifc 

differences produced no significcint differences or fluctuations in responses. 

No one considered the adman to be a solid citizen, conservative republican, 

am average man, or dull. » . 

* , « * • 

A large majority of the total sample had a positive view of .advertising; 

more advertising majors had a positive, view of admen than non^majors did 



(X^ = 7.5337, p<.05j^see figxire 19). Iii response to the question of the 
desirability of havijng an admai^'as a next-door neighbor, or marrying one's 
sister, most respon^tfte ^id no# want an adman. There was' a statistically 
significant difference between majors and non-majors in response to the 
question of having an a^man as a next-door neighbor. More majors than non- 
ma^rs wanted an adman neighbor (X^ - 4.4648, p< .05~see figure 20). The 
general trend was the same as for most of the other traits; more admen wetnted 
another adman as a next-door neighbor or to marry their sisters than non- 
majors did. 

* 

^Tendencies 

Many of the aforementioned findings were Sased on sub-sample demographic 
groups that were quite small due to their specific nature; therefore, while 
they may not he statistically significant, they can be useful in citing certain 
tendencies. . • 

Two traits were associate^ with the adman by 50 percent or more of the 
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total 8ait5)le — - original and creative etnd interested in ideas. Non-majors 
also associated these traits with the adinan4x4Ttft 50 percent of the majors 
considered the admcin not only original and creative 2md interested in ideas 
but trendsetter and energetic. One of the most obviou^ tendencies is that 
advertising majors tended to be more opinionated about admen thsin non-majors 
or the total sample we^re. In practically all instances the majors, associated 

' ' ' 41 * 

each trait with the adman to a higher degree thein non-majors or the total 
' sample 'did. 

In light of this, it may be more appropriate to' review the top fiv^ 
tlMiits menta,oned by each group in order to detent^jie each subrsampl^'s opinion 
of the adman. In this case^the top five traits Associated with the adman 
by majors and ^non-)i^ajor|s varied little with the total sample. Tjie one ex- 
ception was in the case of non-majors who attributed one negative trait to 
the adman among the top five.' toong ^he total .sample and ad majors, the top , 
five traits attributed t^ the admein were all positive original and creative, 
interested in ideas, .trendsetter, bright, and energetic; the top five traits 

the non-majors associated with the adman wea^e original and creative, interested 

* • * . - 

ip ideas, trendsett^t, bj^ight, and glib/superficial. In other words, non- 

majors had a Slightly more negative opinion of the adman than majors or the 

total sample did. All groups did seem tOcagyee on what the adman is not: 

* ail introvert', ^ solid citizen, a conser^tive Republican, 2m ^verage man, or dull. 

Since six professions were used in ^conducting the survey,^ theoretically 

each profession would have scored 16.7 percent on a strictly chance disj^ribution. 

It appeeurs that using this criterion^ the total sanqple and ^advertising majors 

attributed more negative traits* to the ddmam than did non-majors. The total 

san^le and ad majors attributed the" following negative traits to the adman:, 

neurotic, heavy drinJcey:, opportunistic, and glib/superficial. The only neg- 
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ative trait associated with the adman by the non-majors was glib/superficial 
.{using the 16.7 criterion). The positive or neutral traits associated with ^ 
the adman by al\ groug^'^ Were the same-- original and creative , interested iri 



ideas, trendbetter, bright, energetic, extrovert, aggressive, and liberal 
Democrat* 



0- 



ConQlusions y \ , * * ' 

In gepferal, this small-scal6 study at The Pennsylv'ania State University 
indicafcted the . same tendencies as most of the prjsvioijfely conducted public 
opinion polls on the admcin. The ir,esults neither totally positive or 
totally negative, and therefore tliey ma^ be jused differently by different 
analysts^%ome would view the, rank ordir listing of traits with a positive | 
outlooks In all instanees eight of^J top ten traits are generally positive. 
Th^ trait molt associated with the admkn is original and creative, emd most-^ 
cortsidered him int^reste^ in. ideas, ^ trendsetter, bright, enertr^ic, and \ 
extroverted. However ,> the same vmd^rtope of negativism appeared tb be present 
at The Pennsylvania Statfe University as, was indicated in. past publ/ic opinion 
^udies. Despite the fact that sbme, positive traits were aseo/^ated with, the „ 
adman by*^e Pennsylvania State Ui][i3^er,sf^ students, there was a grim Lnde2^- ' 
current of criticism. A large percentagie also considered the adman glib/, 
superficial, neurotic, aggressiye, opportunistic and a heavy drinker; these 



negative opinions often* become more obvious as tle^a standing increased es- 
pecially among ad majors. • '\ • ^ 

^This is perhaps the trend that has brought concern to opinion leaders 

like E.B. "Weiss who complained that fewer young people were chogi^ing fidvertising 

^ ' ^. * . . ' , ^ 

as a career *and tq^ educators . who claimed -that the single most important problem 

♦ ft ' ' 

With teaching advertising in viniversities today is "general student feeling 
1;hat* advertising is not quite respectable."^^ \ 
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Do You Sell Advertising to Today's •Critical' Youth?," 
Advertising Age, June JS, 3567, p. 84. 

^Esfanples of*-negative media po rtray als incltde: 

' The Arrangenent-Hjy Elia Kazan: book motion picture 
"Bewitched"^ — television show-1960*s - 
*^Say: Pari ing"~hroadway play 
• fSie Hucksters— by Frediric wa^atan: book and notion picture 

^ -^Available data as to ,the mmber of Hie ^Pennsylvania State 
liuversity stadents vto chose advertising as a naior in the last 10 
years indicates that betweoi 1967 and 1971, Advertising showed a 20% 
dearease in majors, \Mle Journalism showed a 64% increase and Brosdcast 
a 400% increase. 

4e;B. Weiss, "Ad Wbrld's Young Potential Ifebels -Copping Out,'* 
Advertisng Age , Dec. 7,. 1970, p. 40. 

< 

%eil B. Borden, The Econcciic Effects of Advertising (Oiicago: Ricdiard 
D. Irwin, 1942), Ch. 2^. 

Bauer & St^shen A. Greyser, Advertising in America: Ttya 
Consiiner View (Boston: ^ Division of Research, Gtaddate School of Busineis 
Administration,' Harvard'- University, 1968), p. 397. 

7add., P. 3^9. 

Slbid., p. 399. 

^Ibid ., p. 400. 

10"ihun(^ on the Right," Printer's Ink , Mar. 7, 1952, p. 54. 
# l llbid ., pp. 54-55. 

^Bauer arid Greysex:, op. cit . , p. 400. 
^Ibid., p. 400. 

^ ^Ibid . , p,"400. ' • . ^ ■ ■ "* 

J- ^lBid ., p. 301. ■ ' . 

J- 6lbid ., p. 401. . • 
' ^"^Ibid. , p. 402. 
I Slbid ., p. 401. 

^Ibld., p. 403. ' ' . .J^ 

' ' ' 48 
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. • 20ibid. , p. 404. • 

21lbid. , p. 404. ^ • • , ' 

22ibid., p. 405. • 

' 2 3Ibia. , p. 405. Also, St^ai A. Greyser, "Businessmen Re |vavertising," 
Haxvaxd Busii^ess Review, May-June, 1962, jp. 20+. 



^^IbicT. , p. 91. . • 

^ ^id. , p. 391. ■ . •_• 

^ ^id ., p.>01. 

^ ^Ibid. , pp. 402-403. . 

' , ^ ^""Attitudes of College Students Ttward Advertising and Advertising 
Careers," Bie A.A.A.A. MitMgan Council Survey presented to A.A.A.A, 
Nov. Ir 1962. (Survey joonducted 1960r61) . 
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Ibid. 



^^"Mvertising's linage a Shiny One,," Broadcasting, .17, 1961, p. 27. 

^ ^Ibid. , p. 29. (fc ; 

^^"What Kind of Person is an Adman?" AA Probes M Practiticaiers and 
Their Subm±>an Neighbors," Advertising Age, Mar. 27, 1961, pp. 87-96 (Study 
by Market Psychology Inc.)^ 

^ hbiA. , pp. 87-96. • . • 

3 4ibid. , p. 88. 

3 5ibid. , p. 88. 

'36lbid. , p. 88. 

3 7ibid . , p. 88. . , ^' . . * 

^^Market Psychology Inc. study, op. cit. , . 

39ibid. . ' Y 

^Qlbid. 

"^^In the stuty at Ihe Pennsylvania State University, both majors ^awd 
nofMnajors were asked the follcwing denDgr ap hic inforroatijbn: mjor, sex, 
positive or negative vi^ of advertising, did mass xqpdia affect their image 
of the adDQan, term standing. 

K flirje^, in particular, were iasked hew many jcjumalian aSf advertising 
courses .they have taken. ^ % * . 
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Noiv^jors fisked if the/^itiad knomi azi^adman or ad major person^y, 
if they had taken any journalism an3/or advertising oourses and for their 
major college* ^ 

reader may review the past pwblic c^inion studies viiich reveal 
this trend* „ ^ . ' 

The test conducted at the Uhiversity 'of Micihigan (see footnote 28) 
revisaled positive attitudes such as imaginat^i^e^ creative^ colorful ^ success- 
ful^ hardwozjqpg^-isut-^^ 

givai to adcten by student respondents* Student^ also considered the adman 
not responsible, not 'honest, not intelligent, not thou^itful of others/ not 
happy, not civic minded and not friendly* ^ 
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